xiJiitXTA'jiii AIMI) TECHNOLOGY 
In Harmony Or In Conflict 
(P■;ill* s Greg*rios) 

The "two questions recently pc sed by Prime Minister Rajiv 
Gandhi to the philosophers of India seem to merit some response. 

The Prime Minister, who is reported to have refused to inaugurate 
the Indian Science Congress, readily inaugurated the Diamond 
Jubilee celebration of the Indian Philosophical Congress (Hyderabad 
University, December 1985 ). In his address to the two hundred 
or more professional teachers of philosophy, he made it clear that 
there was no alternative available to India in entering the 
twenty first century, except to adopt modern technology* This 
was necessary in order to banish poverty, ignorance and ill-health 
from our land, and was not a question to be debated. The questions 
were nmt about the scientific technological path versus other 
alternatives* He raided two questions: 

(a) Is there an intrinsic conflict between the Indian 
heritage and a technological civilisation? 

(b) If we want to keep the best values in iur Indian 
heritage along with a technological civilisation, 
what are the values to be particularly cherished 
and encouraged? 

Since Rajiv G-andhi did n*t himself seek to answer the first 
question in any detail, which he lef c to the philosophers to discuss 
we will begin with some which he did provide* These comments are 
relevant to any answer to the first question. 

Speaking from Rajiv G-andhi T s personal experience, he gave twt 
instances 4f values he regarded as specially significant to him in 
his work as Prime Minister, Both are derived from the Bhagavadgi*, 
The first was that of nishkama |arma , «r action without desire for 
the fruit of the action, Por him, it was important to act in the 
right way, #utof a sense of duty and rightness, without worrying 
too much about how many votes the action would gain «r lose, or 
about whether other people would applaud or deplore* Obviously 
our Prime Minister had acted in this way, though he himself did 
not say so, both in the Punjab accord and in the Assam settlement* 
The political ltsses, at least for the time being, seem to be 
quite heavy. Yet the issues were settled, perhaps only temporarily. 
And settled in such a way that the opponents of his *wn party 
gained the short term political victory. 

The tther value to wh^ch he referred, tracing it also to the 
gita, the Prime Minister f>ut rather felicitously: n Equanimity is 
the better part «f valor 11 . He mesjint to say that in order to take 
courageous action in a moment of crisis, the most important need 
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was not to be flustered. This is one quality cf 
which has been widely acclaimed - his wua±'?.appability in the face 
of crisis# 

These two illustrations he gave from personal experience rais 
several questions. 

The firstis, how are these values to be interpreted in our 
democratic cwntext? In the Gita, the value of nishkamakarma is 
proposed to Arjuna the warrior in the field of battle, by his 
charioteer, the Lord Krishna. Arjuna faced the moral dilemma - 
between defending the righteous, and for that purpose, killing 
his own cousins and relatives in battle. The Lord 1 c advice to 
him meant essentially the exhortation to dw his duty as a warrior 
prince without worrying about who gets hurt. Can this be 
accepted as a value for a modern democratic , state, where the 
will of the people seems to claim priority over what is right. 

Can the head of a democratize * state simply take the right action 
without considering what the people want, and without calculating 
the political cost? It is true that both in the Punjab dispute 
and in the Assam question, the majority of Indian people approved 
the actions taken by the Rajiv Gandhi' ■ government, though later 
there were second thoughts fur many. But the question remains: 

In a demo cratiiTustat e, is it possible to apply the principle of 
nishkamakarma . when the democratic process demands that political 
costs be taken into account? 

Jf Rajiv Gandhi can demonstrate this righteous principle 
consistantly, he may be laying the foundations of a new rajanit i, 
and who knows, the people in general may support him despite a 
temporary loss of votes. If dharma , which is rightness of 
attitude and action, can thus be the basis of a democratic 
raj aniti ♦ we may be opening a new chapter in political history, 
one that gives the lie to the principles of Machiavelli’s 
The Prince , which now dominates politics. 

About the other principle of equanimity in the face of 
crisis, this would not be a new principle, but is in fact the 
crux of western diplomacy as it is now, One need not even go 
into the Vedas or Epics of India to find this principle, which 
is fairly universally accepted, even by criminals and great 
deceivers. 

The s^'-jaicL question is: On what grounds does one choose 
cert- ... values and reject •thers, from one’s heritage? What is 
the criterioin of selection? Is it just usefulness? Such an 
approach would be a H e^^ Indian heritage. in the Gita 

as well as elsewhere in *he Indian tradition, n:shkamakarm a is 
an integral, part of Kar r, a yoga , the way of seeking unity with the 
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divine through right action, without desire for its fruit. In 
other systems like jn^ax,, ^ y ri.h kamakarma is preparatory or 
propaideUtic for seeking fulfilment through sr?vana, man an a and 
nidhidhvasa . through heading, contemplation, and disciplined 
meditation, as a way to seeking mukt i. Can nihkamakarma be 
severed from its yogic contest and made a principle of political 
ethics, simply because one finds it useful? Why leave out 
sravan a. manana and nidhidhyasa and accept only nis hkamakarma as 
a principle? Are we not doing violence to the principle itself 
by doing so? This is not a rhetorical question, but one that 
needs to be discussed. 

A third question is, how are these values, once chosen from 
our heritage, to be inculcated in the people? It is clear that 
the values for which Rajlr Gandhi was asking were not to be 
limited to the head of the administration. It must apply equally 
to President, Prime Minister, all ministers and government offic¬ 
ials, as well as to all the people. Values cannot be pmculcated bv 
precept and preaching alone. Rajiv Gandhi may be justified in 
believing that his own example would have a multiplying or 
emulat^ry effect on the rest of the government and the people. 

His namesake Mahatma Gandhi showed us the extent to which this 
can be true and not true. 

At this point there is no need to belabour the point that 
Rajiv Gandhi’s new rajaniti will have to be assessed by future 
generations, not so much by its theoretical consistency as by its 
capacity to transform the negative ethos now prevailing both in 
the government and in the apparatus of the ruling political party 
as well as others. There will need to be more than precept and 
example. Can nishkamakarma or equanimity be infused in others 
through discipline? Perhaps yes, but this will have to be 
demonstrated again. How dues one get these values into the present 
political ethics, which is dominated by the apposite principle of 
seeking personal and group gain even at the cast of justice and 
integrity? Haw do we bring these values into the educational 
system? Is it not much more difficult and demanding than 
introducing computers and modern technology into the school system? 
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II VALUES AND TECHNOLOGY 

After having briefly raised some questions in relation to the 
values suggested by Rajiv Gandhi, we are now ready to move into 
the question whether there is an intrinsic conflict between the 
values of our Indian heritage and these of a scientific technologi¬ 
cal civilisation. 

The answer t# that question depends largely on our analysis ^f 
the intrinsic nature of the scientific-technological civilisation 
and its fundamental features. Since we cannot attempt such a 
comprehensive analysis here, we can only point to some select 
features which are relevant to our question. 

First, there is need for a clarification of what we mean by 
modem science, technology and a scientific technological 
civilisation. 

The philosophy of science has discovered that science cannot 
be defined a priori , in such a way that we can use the definition 
to distinguish between what is science and what is not science# 
Science is no longer defined as objective truth, since all 
scientific theories are subjective creations hypothetically proposed 
by the scientific observer and not directly yielded by objective 
reality. It is a subjective theory tested by subjective-objective 
praxis. Neither is science proved truth, for every scientific 
hypothesis has the unspoken qualification "in the light of our 
present knowledge, and subject to reformulation in the light of 
• ther data". Goedel r s theorem has conclusively shown us, by 
mathematical demonstration, more than fifty years ago, that no 
science can be a completely self-consistent and self-opratained 
system. 

Quite apart from the problems of definition or demarcation 
criteria, and those of proof and objectivity, there is the further 
preliminary question about the distinction between science and 
technology. This is a distinction easy to maintain in theory and 
illustrate by example. But in practice the distinction is fading. 
What is known as "pure science" nr scientific knowledge which is 
an end in itself or independent of technology is fast disappearing• 

First there is the phenomenon that most of scientific 
research is financed by people or institutions with an interest 
in putting that knowledge to some technical 1 use. Very little 
scientific research is pursuing knowledge for its own sake# 

Second there is the fact that advanced technology is today 
an integral part rf scientific research. Take away the electron 
-4-v» ol e accelerator, the computer and a few 
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other advanced technological devices, advanced scientific research 
would come to a virtual stop. 

Third there is the somewhat disturbing fact that at least 
at the micro-level, the technnlogical measuring instrument 
determines the momentum or position of a particle, and knowledge 
of the particle independent of the technology of the measuring 
instrument is denied to us. 

As far notdem technology, it is common knowledge that it is 
totally dependent upon modern science, and the integral relation¬ 
ship between science and technology has become so extensive, 
that it is more useful for thinking to coin a term like "sci-tech" 
than to make theoretical distinctions between science and 
technology. 

That point needs to be clarified in order to make us see 
that the technological civilisation we are talking about is a 
sci-tech civilisation, rather than just technological# In 
taking a look at this sci-tech civilisation, wr recognize first 
the fact that historically it arose within; European culture 
and that it bears the marks of its historical cultural origin# 

We are already seeing that the sci-tech civilisation has 
fundamentally altered the cultural values of the West# but also 
radically transforms all cultures wherever this sci-tech 
civilisation is introduced. 

Two of these changes have to do with the process called the 
Enlightenment which provided the matrix within which sci-tech 
developed in the West. This was largely an eighteenth and 
nineteenth century phenomenon. Though modern science was born 
much before that, its great expansion and development took 
place in the context of the European Enlightenment which soon 
dominated the culture mf Europe. The Enlightenment reaffirmed 
and highlighted the main elements #f European modernity - namely 
the repudiation t#f tradition, and the affirmation of the full 
amtonomy of human reason. Along with this came the affirmation 
of secular humanism as distinct from chpistian humanism, that 
man is both the measure of all things and also the potential 
master of all things through the proper use of reason through 
science and technology. 

The repudiation of the authority of tradition and the 
exaltation of human reason d-s the arbiter and authority for 
knowledge and values, the twin principles of modernity and the 
European Enlightenment, effected a new revolution in human 

-•-nni v to the Cooemican Revolution or 



understanding of this second revolution that could provide us 
with a clue to answering Rajiv Grandhi’ s questions* 

Europe likes to see its intellectual and cultural history 
in three stages - medical , renaissance and modern. 

The medieval period was one in which the authority of the 
Roman Catholic Church was affirmed, though not always acknowledged 
to be supreme in all matters of European life - political-economic 
scientific-technological, moral-cultural• Here there were three 
realities in the world-view - 

(1) god as supreme Ruler and Judge 

( 2 ) the church magisterium - not the whole church, but 
excluding the vast mass of ordinary beli^^ e *rs, and 
with the Pope or the Bishop of Rome, as the bearer 
of god’s authority as ruler and judge, and 

( 3 ) the ordinary sneculum with its people - the laily, 
the princes, nobles, the world as a whole. 

It was the structure vf this medieval Christendom that was 
progressively challenged by three inter-related processes - the 
European Renaissance, the Protestant Reformation and the European 
Enlightenment or E rklaerung . The Renaissance was powfred by the 
rediscuvery of the Greek Glassies; the Reformation was a 
repudiation #>f the religious authority of the Church magisterium; 
the Enlightenment repudiated all traditional authority including ■ 
that cf the Christian scriptures which Protestantism has 
counter-posed as the sourae mf authority. Where Protestantism 
affirmed the authority of the individual believer’s conscience to 
interpret the scriptures, the Enlightenment insisted or* the 
individual reason as the only source of all authority in all 
matt ers. 

In this process, the three realities #f the world-view of 
medieval Christendom were replaced by tw^ realities: 

(1) the human person whose reason was the final 
authority in all matters - knowledge and values, and 

( 2 ) the world, which was to be known,understood and 
brought under control through sci-tech. 

Though modern science began within the process of transition 
from the medieval to hho modern world-view, it four.^ ^ull freedom 
to develop o^ 1 ; as the Enlightenment in the 18th and 19th 
centuiv s provided the matrix of a rational world-view. 

The question before India is as follows. We did not, 
thank god, have in India something like the medieval church 
claiming divine authority for one particular religion or one 
particular set of religions institutions. We had an extremely 



pluriform culture in which not only many religions co-existed, 
but within each religion there was room for diverse points 
of view# There was also more or less f-ill freedom for thinkers 
and grtups of people to repudiate all religious authority and 
to develop secular systems of thought like the Cartaka, Lokayata, 
Sankhya and Baudha systems. With the advent of the Moghul 
Empire, our system, if any, had become even more pluralistic 
than before. New religious systems like the Sikh religion 
could arise and flourish# 

The coming of the British and the impact mf western intellect¬ 
ual systems powered a renaissance for us in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, more or less simultaneous with the 
European Enlightenment, The Enlightenment itself was rather 
late in comeing to India, mainly through the educational system 
which was based largely ^n western liberalism. 

If there was one movement that galvanized the nation and 
gave us new vitality as a people, it was the freedom movement. 

This movement received great impetus from the socialist re— 
vwlution, and by thetime we get to our national independence, 
the Congress party, under Nehru 1 s leadership, had already 
accepted several planks of a socialist platform. Unfortunately 
however, these planks soon became largely verbal, as the 
middle class began to dominate the Congress party, throwing tut 
most mf the leftists and socialists to form separate, but 
largely ineffective smaller parties. Technology, such as we 
had, went in two different directions. One, in the public 
sector, helped create the basic industries related to steel, 
c«al, rail transport, irrigation, power and food production. 

The #ther, in the private sector, concentrated on consumer goods 
production, largely for the fast growing middle class. 

Technology created, primarily through the private sector, 
a new class of people, with a set of values unrelated to our 
heritage. Efficiency in management of production and marketing 
became the supreme value. 

There was another factor which created new tglues t 
from the technocratic managerial system, G-overnment had pit 
a large plethora of controls and restrictions on the private 
sector and had imposed fairly high tax rates (excise, income anu 
sales taxes) on private industry. Evading controls and 
restrictions and taxes became the new value of the managerial 
class. They were prepared to bribe, to falsify accounts, and 
ti make large contributions to the political party in power, in 



Efficiency, one can say, is integral to the technocratic 
process of production -and marketing of guods* Are bribery and 
corruption also intrinsic to the technocratic process? The 
answer is that it is more so in so called democracies than in 
disciplined socialist societies# As the political process in 
our so called democracy became more and more dependent on a 
share of the profits made by traders, manufacturers, civil 
contractors and defence contractors, the degree of corruption, 
bribery and tax evasion simply grew enormously. Was this the 
fault of technology? Clearly technology had .a share in the dis¬ 
integration of values, for they were willing to bribe politicians 
and officials in order to gain their ends, rather than take it 
to the people as they should have, in a truly democratic socieiry. 

It is no comfort to say that such large scale bribery and 
corruption exists in the advanced industrial countries like U.S.A., 
Japan, West Germany and Prance. This simply demonstrates that ina 
a soft society with western liberal forms of so called democratic 
governments, technological civilisation does undernu*... values 

of integrity „x±cl probity. Even in a small state like Singapore, 
whor~ " aiisciplined society was for a while able to arrest the 
onslaught of bribery and corruption, the opposite trrdd has 
already begun# 

The People’s Republic of China, a disciplined socialist 
society, recenily,attempted to create certain zones where foreign 
investment and private sector economic activity were allowed. 

The result was seen to be disastrous. All the old values of 
integrity and probity soon broke down and there was large scale 
bribery, corruption, smuggling, alcoholism, prostitution and 
all the rest. 
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It is reasonable to draw the conclusion that what affects 
values is only in part the work of technology, but in large 
measure the combination of private sector production and soft 
administration with technology. 

Our Prime Minister, in his Hyderabad address, pointed to 
Japan as a model for India to emulate in entering a fully 
technological civilisation. He gave expression to the view that 
in Japan the technological culture had not undermined 
traditional Japanese cultural values. Nothing could be farther 
from the truth. Sensitive Japanese observers are extremely 
concerned about large-scale erosion of Japanese culture as 
a result of the introduction of a technological civilisation. 

We will do well to make a more thorough study of what has 
happened to the Japanese people and culture as a result of 
their wholesale adoption of western technology. 

We should look briefly at two west G-erman interpretations 
of what has happened to European culture beStre we conclude 
with an Indian perspective on Rajiv G-andhi 1 s question. 

The first critique is , , radically negative towards science 
and technology, from Martin Heidegger. Heidegger has shown us 
how all thinking occurs within a given tradition, and the 
intellectual horizon opened up by it. No man or woman thinks 
absolutely, in the heavenly sphere of absolute truth, without 
presuppositions. A person can think only here and now, in the 
light of questions opened up by a tradition. 

Heidegger opens up a new horizon for us - namely to look 
at the western intellectual tradition as a whole - from the 
Greeks to our day. His view is totally different from that 
of Hegel, who saw western thought, particularly Hegelian thought, 
as the culmination and fulfilment of all thought in all cultures 
and all religions of the world. Heidegger, on the other hand 
considers the whole western enterprise as a colossal mistake, 
a straying away from the truth. It is the attempt, beginning 
with the Greek philosophers, on the part of human persons to 
stand "outside" being, and to understand it objectively. 
Heidegger focusses on what happens to the human psyche itself 
in the process of development from philosophy, through science, 
to technology. 

Let us try to be concrete in illustrating this transition, 
which has a great deal to do with Rajiv Gandhi 1 s question, 
which is the focus of our concern in this paper. Take a 
mountain for example. Primitive man* sees the mountain as a 
reality with which he lives, and on which his life depends. 



Andes and develops attitudes towards it - not as an object, 
but as a quasi-subject. He weaves it into his religious 
self-understanding through myth and ritual, thus entering 
into a relationship of reciprocity with it. The mountain 
impresses him and his total being responds in awe and wonder. 

Its majesty and grandeur speaks to his depths as an aspect of 
the reality in which he participates. His psyche responds, 
not in the scientific quest to analyse and understand, but in 
the deeper human response of poetry and art, myth and ritual. 

It is a subject which stands with him and before him, not an 
object which has to be understood and overpowered. The mountain 
is a friend, the source of the rivers that water his land and 
breed the fish he eats - an awesome friend, nevertheless a 
friend after all* 

In science, the perspective changes, with consequent 
changes in the human psyche itself. The search is now to 
understand, in terms of how it came to be by geological processes, 
to measure its altitude, to analyze its strata and its vegetat¬ 
ion, its mineral content and causal relation to other 
phenomena like rain and flooS. It becomes an object for the 
understanding, something to be explained and described independ¬ 
ently of its relation to us. Sometimes that relation is also 
studied, but not subjectively, but in the context of a 
persiuned objectivity. Already, says Heidegger, the human psyche 
is alienated from the mountain in the attempt to eliminate all 
subjectivity in the understanding, 

Then technology comes along, and the human psyche again 
shifts its perspective. The mountain is no linger an abject 
to be merely understood. The scientific understanding is used 
to visualise it as a potential resource - as a source of 
timber for our paper mills and furniture factories, as a 
deposit of mineral ore to be mined and milled for industrial 
purposes. The technology is then developed to exploit the 
mountain, to dominate it and make it our slave, serving our 
will and purpose. Even climbing the mountain becomes an act 
of overpowering and domination. The subject-object relation 
leads to a master-slave, or owner property relation. 

To the scientist the mountain is n nothing but" tlje result 
of geological processes. To the industrial technologist, it is 
M nothing but” a resource to serve him, to be controlled and 
exploited by him. Here, in this transition from under standing 
to over -powering. there is the second alienation in the 
human psyche. 

All this change in human attitudes is often justified 
and validated in religious terms in the Christian West, for 



examples in terms of the god-given vocation to dominum terra e 
or domination of the earth, as given to Adam and Eve by their 
Creater. As the ecological crisis looms large, the dominum 
terra e doctrine is questioned and sometimes accused of being 
responsible for all the troubles of pollution, resource 
depletion, and disruption of the delicate balance which sustains 
the life-world or bio-sphere* 

Heidegger sees the whole western intellectual-industrial 
enterprise as a single whole, from the post-socratic greeks to 
our time. The secular-scientific-technological adventure of 
western humanity has its roots in the original stance of greek 
philosophy, which unlike Socrates, st6od apart from beings and 
questioned Being from that stance* From Thales to our day. the 
western attempt has been to get at universally valid synthetic 
judgments about "what is really there’ 1 . 

According to Heidegger, philosophy certainly strays from 
its path wh«.n it takes a supposed stance outside the totality 
and seeks to understand it through synthetic inductive judgments. 

He would find fault with those of us who use philosophy for 
some kind of a cultural synthesis or ’universal philosophy* 
which can serve as a basis for some ’planetary culture*. Such 
a universal philosophy may even try to synthesize the various 
philosophies of the world- Chinese, Indian, African, Middle 
Eastern, European and Waya-Inca. But such a universal 
synthesis would still be a continuation of the western project 
to form universally valid synthetic judgments about ’what 
really is there*. 

Philosophy’s task to-day according to Heidegger is tfit 
question the very stance of separating the human consciousness/will 
and its objects, and of demonstrating the severe limits of verbal 
or conceptual language in approaching the truth, 
this is relevant for us. 


I believe 



THE THOUG-HT OF JUERG-EN HABERMAS 


The most ambitious project to find a system #f universal 
synthetic judgments has been launched by our other German 
contemporary, Juergen Habermas, formerly of Frankfurt School 
of Social Research and the Max Planck Institute. It would 
indeed be audacious on my part to sketch here the main lines 
•f this colossal system of "universal pragmatics"# His main 
writings are new available in English, almost all published by 
the Beacon Press in Boston, Massachussetts• I would draw i 
your attention especially to Knowledge and Human Interest s 
(if 68/ 71 f T heory and Pr a ctice ( 1 971 /73 )^ , Legitimation C r isis 

(1 973/75 ) and Communication and The Evolution of Societ y 

^ j -»=*■“ •**- . ■ ■ 

(l 976/80r. A compendious summary of Habermas has been 

provided by Boston University 1 s Thtmas McCarthy in his 

The Critical Theory of Juergen Habermas (Hutchinson of London, 

1978). If you find McCarthy forbidding, go to G-arbis Kortion 1 s 

Metacritique :_T he Phi l osophical Argument of Juergen Ha be rmas , 

(Cambridge Univ.Press, 1 980). Kortian is superbly lucid and 

penetrating. 

Habermas takes a different direction from that of 
Heidegger. He wants to pursue a critical defiedry buttressed by 
metacritical critique of the theory itself. Habermas is 
anxious not only to keep theory and practice together, but 
also to give primacy to practice. H e follows Marx 1 s metacritique 
of questioning Kant's separation of pure reason and practical 
reason with primacy given to mind over will. He follows Marx 
also in rejecting Hegel's attempt to resolve contradictions in 
the realm of reflection rather than in social reality. But 
he questions Marx in his underplaying the role of reason in 
the emancipation of humanity. 

Habermas thinks that while Hegel capitulated to metaphysics 
in postulating his philosophy as a universal science, Marx 
and the Marxists ha^ecapitulated to its latter-day counter-part, 
scientific positivism*- In order to find out what is wrong 
with Hegel and Marx, Habermas goes to the antecedent Kantian 
critique of a threefold analysis - pure reason, the moral will. 


3 - The first date refers to the original German work, and 
the second to the English Translation. 



and the aesthetic judgment. The Kantian critique has been 
substantially altered by the thought of Hegel and Marx, But 
the issue today is to come to terms with the phenomenally 

/ fu V 

successful world of the physical sciences ( Nalirwis sen sch^ften ) 

A 

and the human science ( feoisteswissenschafte n). In both areas 
the epistemological issue today cannot be stated in the Kantian 
categories which in a sense are pre-empirical. Today we should 
focus moreon the categories of validating or certifying knowledge, 
rather than on the mental process of knowing. These categories 
of validation cannot be the same for the physical sciences and 
the human sciences. Neither can either of these sciences by 
its own method provide or justify the categories of validation. 

But epistemology itself 

cannot be reduced to method, as positivism tries to do. It 
has to reflect on the nature of reflection itself, something 
which positivism fails to do. 

Such reflection on reflection, Habermas claims, cannot be 
contained within the methodological ambit of eitherthe physical 
sciences or the human sciences. It is a third level of 
investigation, which Marx wrongly tried to subsume under the 
category of political economy. What is now pursued as 
philosophy of science and philosophy of history are not simply 
part of the methodology of science or the historical method. 

Both the physical sciences with technology arising out; 
of them, and the human sciences with categories of moral 
principles of human social inter-action, have their antecedents 
in something pre-scientific, i.e., the question of the interests 

implied in all knowing. These interests are perennially human 
and therefore not to be left unexamined or rejected as 
pre-scientific. 

All knowledge is bound by interests - that is the 
thesis of Habermas f seminal work on knowledge and Human Interests . 
This interest is dual - not singular as Marx pre-supposed. 

Marx recognized the practical interest in all theoretical 
knowledge, but he interpreted that interest as exclusively 
instrumental. Marx was right in defining the specificity of 

the human as distinguished from animal as tool-making - hom o_f abe r. 

It is by tool-making that human beings, unlike animals which 
adapt themselv es to the environment, began adapting the 
environment to their interest and purposes. It is out of this 
tool-making activity that human persons became interested in 
knowing and changing things. They saw the possibility in the 



stone of becoming an axe, and proceeded to shape the stone to 
suit the human interest. 

But this tool-making or instrumental interest was but part 
of the whole human interest in knowing the environment* Human 
persons found the environment as conditioning or confining their 
exitence• When confronted with the fish in the flowing stream 
or the running animal in the woods, human beings were unable to 
catch the fish or kill the animal with their bare hands* They r i 
found themselves conditioned and limited in their capacities* 

It was necessary to be emancipated from this limitation. Their 
interestin tool-making was motivated by the desire to overcome 
their limitations and be emancipated from the conditioning or 
limiting element in themselves* This emancipatory interest 
precedes the tool-making interest. Knowledge thus has a twin 
interest, instrumental as well as emancipatory, the one arising 
from the other* They learned the sharpness of stone and the 
power of the bow and the sling, in order to emancipate them¬ 
selves from their own conditioned-ness* 

Knowledge itself is an event in theip-rocess of material 
exchange ( Stoffwechse l) with nature, according to Marx* But 
the adult male or female does not fall from the sky* The 
formation of a human person does not begin or proceed in a purely 
individualistic context, 

The human child is bom, helpless and dependent on others, 
as far example on the parents. The child is formed and comes 
to maturity in a double process - handling things with its 
mouth .and hands, which is the beginning material exchange 
process, and the socialisation process within the family where 
it's acquires its knowledge and skills. It does not become a 
person merely by material exchange, but also by social inter¬ 
action with other persons — parents, siblings etc. In this 
process too there is a movement frcm dependence to autonomy 
or emancipation. Even the autonomy is not total; the 
dependence relationship in material exchange and social inter¬ 
action goes side by side with ~he process of emancipation 
from material conditioning and from parental dependence. 

Along with the material exchange and the social inter¬ 
action arise the contradictions, not only of knowledge, but 
also of existence and relation, which have to be overcome or 
resolved. The emancipatory interest thus continues both in the 
material exchange and in the socialisation process, i.e., in 
the overcoming of contradictions in both theory and practice. 



THE IMPACT OF NEO-PLATONISM 
ON WESTERN CIVILISATION 1 


(Dr. Paulos Mar Gregorios) 

Christian Neo-platonism scholars like Prof. A. H. Armstrong once 
held that Plotinus, the Master of what we moderns call Neo-platonism, was 
totally unaffected by oriental thought.2 The weight of the evidence is 
heavily to the contrary. And I have heard that Prof. Armstrong himself is 
now responding to it though reluctantly. But since Plotinus and 
Neo-platonism in general have such a pervasive influence on western 
civilisation and culture, this reluctance on the part of a western scholar 
to acknowledge obvious cultural debts can be accepted as further evidence 
of human weakness, observable in India as well as in the west and 
elsewhere. 

Our purpose in this paper is simply to look at Neo-platonism with 
Indian eyes, to see what is kindred to the "Oriental Spirit” in it, as well 
as to see how this has affected western civilisation. The treatment here 
is by no means meant to be exhaustive, but merely as an invitation to 
further research. 

I. Neo-platonism - a quick survey 

Neo-platonism is a modern word. Those who followed Plotinus (ca 
A.D. 205-270) or Proclus (d A.D. 485) would not have thought of such an 
expression. 


^■Inaugural address as President of International Society for 
Neo-Platonic Studies (India)-Hyderabad, 1986. 

^On the dust-cover of the Loeb edition of Plotinus , translated by 
A. H. Armstrong, we read, "There is no real trace of oriental influence on 
his thought.” This is not what he said in his article on "Plotinus and 
India" in the Classical Quarterly XXX (1936) London, reprinted in A. H. 
Armstrong, Plotinian and Christian Studies, Variorum Reprints, London, 
1974. 
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It should not be forgotten that Proclus was a diadochos —the last 
Acharya of Plato’s academy, and the last major official commentator on 
Plato’s writings. Proclus 1 Elements of Theology breathe an atmosphere 
quite different from Plotinus’ Enneads , but both trace their teachings back 
to Plato. 

Neo-platonism is a dialectical synthesis of Pythagoreanism 
Platonism and their subsequent criticism by Aristotle and the Stoics. If 
Plotinus is somehow regarded as the founder of neo-platonism—and this can 
be questioned—he was not out to build a new school. More likely Plotinus 
sought to synthesize the manifold criticisms and counter-criticisms that 
had confused the Greek scene for generations. 

Aristotle (384-322 B.C.) had already questioned Plato’s key 
notions, as for example the world of ideas. Then with Alexander’s return 
from India and his death in 323 B.C. there was in Hellenism what could be 
called creative chaos or turbulent ferment. 

On the one hand, Aristotle’s disciple Pyrrhon (ca 360-270 B.C.), 
who had accompanied Alexander to India, returned a master of the rhetorical 
art, reproducing the early Buddhist Madhyamika dialectic^ in its Greek form 
of Skepticism—a far cry in intention from that which it imitated. 

A revival of Pythagoreanism (Pythagoras died in 497 B.C.) was a 
perennial phenomenon in Hellenism and at the time of Plotinus was the 
greatest rival, in the form of neo-Pythagoreanism, of Neo-platonism. 

The Stoics or the people of the Porch, had reacted to all other 
worldly philosophical speculation, and had settled down to find their 
meaning and their god within the cosmos itself—not apart from it. They 
had seen the world, both Greek and Roman, going to pieces, and Zeno 
(335-263 B.C.) and Diogenes (fl 2nd century B.C.) sought to bring some 
tough discipline into the dissolute Graeco-Roman society. 

To follow the classification of Prof. Plott^, the Axial Age of 
Philosophy was over. There is no more primordial creativity in religion or 


^This dialectic was to be further developed in India by Nagarjuna 
in the first century of our era. 

4John C. Plott, Global History of Philosophy Vol. Ill, Delhi, 
Motilal Banarsi Dass, 1979. 
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philosophy—only reactions and remodifications. Such is the age of 
Plotinus—an age of interiority, of seeking unity within, away from the 
maddening disunity without. 

Professor Plott compares the Egyptian Greek Plotinus (ca A.D. 
205-270) to the Indian Buddhist Vasubandhu (4th century AD) in an engaging 
study. We shall concentrate on Plotinus and his effort, and its later 
modification by lamblichus and Proclus. 

Plotinus takes over much of the synthesis worked out by Numenius 
(fl ca A.D. 175). Numenius had attempted a survey of the development of 
"doctrine” since Plato (long before Cardinal Newman in the 19th century 
tried the same with Christian doctrine). Numenius set down some norms for 
development faulting the Skeptics like Pyrrho and schismatics like Philo of 
Larissa. Numenius tried to give also a compendium of views of "famous 
nations which agree with Plato" among whom he included the "Brahmans. 

But Numenius does not bring in Nagarjuna's skepticism as Pyrrho 
understood its earlier version, but rather the vijnanavada of the Indian 
Buddhists, the opposite of the Madhyamika doctrine. In Numenius we see not 
only the foundations of the new Platonism, but also the striking 
parallelism between neo-platonic and Indian thought. Numenius builds on 
the synthesis worked out by Poseidonius the Stoic (fl 51 B.C.), a man of 
the stature of an Aristotle, and the teacher of Cicero (died 43 B.C.). 

Numenius reinstates the religious intent of philosophy which Plato 
had affirmed and Aristotle obscured. Focusing on Plato's "Second Letter," 
Numenius would begin with a doctrine of ultimate reality as Triad, a line 
followed by Plotinus and Proclus. 

The first God of Numenius as well as Plotinus and Proclus, 
corresponds to the Sunya of Madhyamika Buddhism and the Nirguna Brahman of 
the Vedanta. One could also say that Plotinus' "One" is the same as 
Mahayana Buddhism's Dharmakaya or Tathata . 

In Proclus' language, the One ( to hen ), the First ( he prote ), the 
First Cause of All ( altia protg ton onton ), the one first principle (mia 
arche )6 is the self-constituted Good ( agathon authupostaton ). 

5 Plott. op . cit . p. 127. 
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This total identity of Being and the Good in the One in 
Neo-platonism is what has always attracted me to it. If being and good are 
inseparable, then so are fact and value, is and ought, science and 
morality. It is the hiatus between these two which lies at the base of the 
contemporary malaise in the West as well as in the East. 

Equally important to me is Proclus 1 affirmation of holism in 
proposition 66, which says: 

Panta ta onta pros allela e hola estin e mere 
g tauta e hetera 

"All the existents are to each other either whole or part or same or 
different• 

The following propositions make clear that for Proclus, each part derives 
its meaning from participation in the whole, and that the whole pre-exists 
the parts. This affirmation seems so important for our age of ecological 
crisis. 

II. The Idea of Hierarchy in Neo-platonism 

The Numenian-Pythagorean structure of the cosmos, based on Plato’s 
"second letter"8 and coordinated with the Madhyamika views coming from 
India, was perfected by Plotinus. 

Central to this structure was the perception that the Soul ( psuche ) 
of man as syngenous (of the same genus) with the World-Soul. But the world 
itself emerges at a certain stage in the hierarchy of being, third in rank 
after the One, or after to hen ( Monas in Numenius) which is beyond all 
being and beyond all form and determination, and after the second entity, 
which is consciousness or nous (translated "Intellect” by Armstrong and 
"Intellectual Principle” by Mackenna). 

The true being of the world-soul is in the levels above it, i.e. in 
nous and in the One . Similarly our own souls, which have also a threefold 
structure, are grounded in the superior levels of Being and nous . 


^Proclus, the Elements of Theology , Prop 11, Eng Tr. E. R. Dodds, 
Second Edn. Oxford, 1963/71, pp. 12-13. 

^This reminds one of the Madhyamika concept of tetralemma i.e. in 
all statements, there are four possibilities, (not two as in Aristotlian 
non-contradiction logic) i.e. affirmation, negation, both affirmation and 
negation, neither affirmation or negation. 
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The world-soul ( tou pantos psuche ) creates the world of 
differences; our soul has the same form ( homoeides ), but does not create 
the world. The world-soul looks to the nous as a whole, whereas our soul 
looks only to a part of the nous.^ 

But our souls have descended into the world of matter, caught in 
that formless nothing. Some have descended too far and are more deeply 
caught. Others retain greater capacity to rise, because they have not gone 
too far down (IV:3:12). And they keep going from body to body. This 
Plotinian doctrine of samsara and metempsychosis may be traced back to 
Pythagoras, but could also find confirmation in the Indian punarjanmavada 
which had become known in Alexandria by that time. 

While Plotinus advances no doctrine of Karma to justify the 
difference in the plight of the individual sotils, he states that these 
differences are according to a rational principle ( kata logon gignesthai 
IV:3:16). Plotinus speaks of former faults which justify these differences 
( e oude adikon ek ton prosthen echon ten dikaiosin ). 

In any case all things are organized logically around a centre 
( kentron ), the circle "receiving light from the centre, and from this 
another circle, light from light” (IV:3:17). 

This dynamic hierarchy of circles is not an authority-structure, 
but an energy-structure. We should not press the circle analogy too far, 
for it is a spatial image. Nor should we think in terms of material 
objects in orbit around a centre, but more in terms of inter-penetrating 
energy fields. 

The soul is not a body, according to Plotinus, nor in a body. It 
is not present like form in matter either (IV:3:20). There is no analogy, 
says Plotinus, to describe the relation of the soul to the body (IV:3:21). 
Not even Plato’s famous charioteer and horses would do. 

Hierarchy, a concept popularised by Dionysius the Pseudo- 
Areopagite, (in his works: The Celestial Hierarchy and The Ecclesial 
Hierarchy), had nothing to do with layers or pyramids of authority, or 


®Also based on Timaeus 39e. 


9£nneads IV:3:6. Armstrong, pp. 48ff. 
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our being. To be centred in the nous is to be free and virtuous. Virtue 
or good is a mode of the nous as it is of being itself. 

The unembodied is the free. The soul becomes free when it can move 
freely without constraint, through nous , towards the good. However it is 
not a mere shedding of the body. The soul has to move, away from 
entrapment in matter and in evil, towards the true Being, which is also 
perfectly One and perfectly Good. 

Neo-platonism developed its own disciplines of liberation of the 
soul from the world of the manifold, and of Ascent towards the Good. It is 
not the speculation about the nature of reality that constituted the genius 
of Neo-platonism, but rather this discipline of Liberation and Ascent. 

IV. Proclus and the Theurgic Revolution 

Plotinus is still respectable in the West. lamblichus and Proclus 
are not. Plotinus may have believed in praying to the Sun and in magic 
spells (IV:4:2 40ff). To modern scholars, it is easy to ignore cultic 
aspects and to treat him as a philosopher. lamblichus (ca 250 - ca 330) 
the Syrian, and Proclus are after all too cult-minded and so less worthy of 
respect to the modern rational, anti-cultic mind. 

Yet the Neo-platonism that affected Augustine and the Christian 
fathers did not come directly from Plotinus alone. The Plotinian 
discipline was too elitist and a Syrian Malcho (that is Porphyry 1 s real 
name) armed with the Enneads was unable to prevail in paganism’s fight 
against the Christian faith. With lamblichus and Proclus, however. 
Neo-platonism combines with Neo-Pythagoreanism to become a most powerful 
rival movement for Christianity. 

Once Neo-platonism takes on cultic elements, western scholars 
think, it becomes no longer philosophically respectable. The fact of the 
matter is that it is in this cultic or theurgic form that neo-platonism had 
its massive impact on western civilisation. It was the Athenian version of 
Neo-platonism as developed by lamblichus and Proclus that Dionysius the 
Pseudo-areopagite christianized and bequeathed to the western monastic 
movement and to the medieval western church, and through these to western 
civilisation. 

There are three channels (besides others, I am sure) through which 
neo-platonism penetrated the Western tradition. First, there was Augustine 
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of Hippo (354-430) the North African who through Cicero came first to 
Manicheeism and then to neo-platonism. His theology has many more elements 
that could be traced to Numenius than to Plotinus. He probably knew 
lamblichus also, but this is less likely. Augustine is the towering figure 
of western theological thought, generally unrecognized, thank God, in my 
own Eastern Christian tradition. 

The second channel through which neo-platonism penetrated the west 
was through the terse and seminal writings of Dionysius the 
Pseudo-Areopagite (ca A.D. 500). Since he was identified with a first 
century disciple of St. Paul the Apostle, (i.e. Dionysius, the philosopher 
of Mt. Areopagus in Athens) his writings came to have high authority in 
both the Byzantine and the Latin churches. All the leading mediaeval Greek 
and western theologians wrote commentaries on Dionysius, whose works show 
the unmistakable influence of Proclus. 

The third channel was the writings of Proclus himself. Both 
Johannes Philoponus of Alexandria and Procopius of Gaza wrote Christian 
refutations of Proclus. But Proclus 1 commentaries on Plato and other works 
were translated into Syriac, Armenian, Arabic and Georgian. The Middle 
Eastern civilisation paid a lot of attention to Proclus and used him to 
keep Plato alive. The Elements of Theology was translated into Latin from 
the Arabic in the 12th century, and was used by Albertus Magnus and Dante. 
In the European Renaissance, the works of Proclus played a major role. So 
did they in the development of Arab thought and Islamic philosophy. 

The main contribution of lamblichus and Proclus was to more 
explicitly integrate the element of worship with neo-platonism, fully 
within a pagan context. In place of Plotinus’ theoria as way of salvation, 
theurgia or the ritual acts of worshipping the One were stressed as means 
of liberation. 

Usually western scholars are full of scorn for anything that smacks 
of cult or ritual. Plotinus’ magic and prayers to the Sun are bad enough. 
Here are these Asians bringing in cult and ritual into the realm of the 
rational! Scholars are often reading back post-enlightenment rationality 
even into the pre-Socratics! 

If however lamblichus and Proclus had not integrated theoria with 
theourgia neo-platonism would probably have collapsed completely. The 
parallels with the "mystery religions" of Egyptian and Iranian origin seem 
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so obvious. But if anyone assumes that Porphyry and Plotinus had nothing 
to do with cult and ritual, he would be sadly mistaken. Porphyry wrote On 
the Philosophy of the Oracles , earlier in his life, but that was before he 
knew Plotinus, and besides Porphyry is also very much an Asian,being 
Syrian. There need be little doubt that both Plotinus and Porphyry did 
practice some form of cult or worship, though they say little about it. 

The cult itself was a mystery, not to be talked or written about. 

The Chaldean Oracles were the liturgical text-book of many a pagan 
in the fourth and fifth centuries, and possibly well before that. This 
mysterious work had a great impact on the Christian fathers as well. For 
Proclus particularly, who regarded Philosophy as a sort of High Priest of 
the Religions, the cultic-religious element was essential to true 
philosophy.^ At this point lamblichus and Proclus are more Vedic than 
Vedantic. Where Plotinus asked the human will to discipline itself out of 
its illusions and rise to the One by mind and will, the Asian 
Neo-platonists recommended cultic acts, or a theurgic liturgy with mantras 
and incantations. 

Plotinus has his Triad of the One, the Nous, and the All-Soul—but 
says little about gods as such. Proclus brings in "divine intelligences” 
( theioi noes ), as distinct from "ordinary intelligences" ( hoi noes 
monon).12 God is One, for Proclus too, and the One is identified also with 
the Good. His definition of God is "that beyond which nothing is and to 
which all adhere" ( hou gar meden estin epekeina kai hou panta ephietai, 
Theos touto —proposition 113). And the Good is "that from which are all 
things and to which all things move” ( aph 1 hou ta panta kai pros ho, touto 
de tagathon, ibid )• 

The numerous gods participate in this unity of the One and the 
Good; but every god is a self-complete henad ( pas theos enas estin 
auto-teles ), and is above being ( hyperousios ), above life ( hyperzoos ) and 
above nous (hypernous)—(see props 114 and 115). And every good (except 


H-See Eusebius: Praeparatio Evangelica l.V.c. VIII, IX Migne, 
Patrologia Graeca XXI: 333C. See also Mystery of the Egyptians probably by 
one of the disciples of lamblichus. 

l^See Proclus, Elements of Theology Prop. 111. 
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the One) is participable ( methektos ), though ineffable ( arrheton ) and 
unknowable ( agnoston ) by secondary beings, but apprehendable by 
participation, unlike the One (propositions 116, 123). 

The gods, finite in number, mediate the energies and operation of 
the One to the whole universe and leads the whole cosmos to divine 
perfection (prop 153), through the process of return or epistrohpe 
(prop 31) back to the source. This life of the universe, as a 
diastole-systole , an expiration-inspiration, as a procession-recession, is 
a circle without beginning or end, the end being assimilated to the 
beginning ( ta tele pros ton heauton archas homoioutai prop 146). This 
dynamic life of the universe is what Dionysius later called the hierarchy. 

Proclus affirms thus a sort of trinity in unity of the world 
process—immanence in the Cause ( arche ) as identity, procession from the 
Cause ( pro-odos ) as difference, and reversion ( epistrophe ) to the Cause as 
overcoming of difference by identity. Proclus cites Iamblichus as saying 
that the Cause of identity is the monad, the introducer of procession the 
diad, and the origin of reversion or recession the triad .^ The three are 
inseparable for Plotinus as for Proclus (see Prop 35). 

But the epistrophe for us humans, according to Proclus, is through 
the gods, and hence the rationale for the theurgy. 

But the theurgy or mantra one does not write about. It is not for 
the eyes of the uninitiated. This must be the reason why so little on the 
subject is available that is written. 

It was this theurgic neo-platonism that the Pseudo-Areopagite then 
bequeathed to the mediaeval western Church and became its most decisive 
intellectual heritage ,^ through John Scot Eriugena, Chalcidius, Boethius, 
John Philoponos, Albert the Great, Hugo of St. Victor, even Thomas Aquinas 
himself. Nicolas of Cusa, and Meister Eckhart were both inspired by 
neo-platonic writings. 


l^in Timaeus 11:215.5. See E. R. Dodds, tr. Elements of Theology , 

pp. 220-221. 

l^See H. Koch. Pseudo-Dionysius Areopagite in Seinen Bezlehungen 
zum Neuplatonismus und Mysterienwesen. 
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The Arabs and Jews also took to neo-platonism in a big way in the 
12th century and subsequent centuries, quite often mistaking the works of 
Porphyry or Plotinus for those of Plato. Al-Farabi and Ibn-Sinai 
(Avicenna) are profoundly influenced by neo-platonism. Proclus 1 work de 
Causis was taken to be Aristotle’s and avidly studied by Christians, Arabs 
and Jews. 

Conclusion 

The 19th century European Enlightenment brought a reaction against 
Plato and neo-platonism. If Western philosophy up to the European 
Enlightenment was a footnote to Plato and neo-Platonism, the so-called 
modem Philosophy of the West is a foiled attempt to break the ties with 
Plato, Aristotle and the Stoics and to start anew. In that new start, the 
influence of Plato and the Neo-Platonists is still traceable in Hegel, 
Kant, Descartes, Husserl, Bergson, Whitehead and many other so-called 
modems. 

We can no longer go back to the pre-modem, pre-Enlightenment 
philosophical innocence. But modem philosophy and Enlightenment thought 
are now at a stage where they need a little encouragement—mostly to 
confess their failure, so that we can begin again the perennial quest, but 
with some understanding of the way we have come. 

That is the sense in which I stand committed to the International 
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THE COMING GREAT 
CIVILISATION SHIFT 
ON PREPARING TO LAY FOUNDATIONS FOR A NEW CIVILISATION 


(Paulos Mar Gregorios. India) 

Francis Fukuyama has done it again, this time closer to 
the mark. Last time, in 1989, shortly after the historic 
Polish election, but before the East European Communist 
governments actually fell, he published a well syndicated 
article on "The End of History". Well, history does not seem, 
as of date. tO'have quite come to an end, as Fukuyama thought 
or wished in 1989. 

This time, according to the International Herald Tribune 
of July 13. 1992. he wants to inform us about the coming 
great civilisation shift, about to take place mainly in Asia. 
In describing this shift, he begins by making a distinction 
between capitalist ideology (economics) and western style 
liberal democracv(politics). Capitalism is more universally 
accepted in Asia, according to Fukuyama, but that is not 
necessarily the case with western style democracy which is 
supposed to go with it. 

The element of truth in Francis Fukuyama's judgment this 
time seems m&ch greater than last time. Asian capitalist 
governments like those of Japan, Korea. Singapore. Hongkong 
and Taiwan appear to have achieved whatever measure of 
stability and growth they have managed to maintain in the 
last ten years, by combining capitalism with a form of 
government not necessarily linked to western style liberal 
democracy, but a polity more akin to a cross-breed of Asian 
despotism and Chinese Confucianism. 

The theoretical formulation of this combination still 
seems to be in the exploratory stage. I am personally very 
much interested therefore in Professor Peter Kato's paper on 
"The Proposals of Wa-ism and the Japanese way of Looking at 
the Free, Private Market Order" to be presented in Committee 
VI on STRUCTURE. 

Fukuyama, himself a Japanese American, and formerly 
deputy director of the Policy Planning Staff of the U S State 
Department, thinks that a specific character of the Oriental 
way and particularly of the Confucian system is to place 
community welfare and interests above individual rights and 
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interests, while quite often in the west individual rights 
get the higher priority. The former seems to be the case, 
according to others, even with non-confueian sytems like in 
Malaysia or Indonesia, and also to a certain extent in India. 

Whether Pacific Asia as a whole could ever adopt a 
single ideology or coherent value system or not. a possibi¬ 
lity at best doubtful, there are people like George Yeo. 
Minister for Information and the Arts in Singapore, who hold 
that "a common East Asian consciousness is emerging” and that 
the economic rise of the region "will be accompanied bv a 
cultural renaissance of historic importance” (see NHT cited 
above, p.4). Some think that with trade, investment and 
migration spreading, some of these East Asian influences 
could penetrate the west as well. 

From my own point of view the canvas in the foregoing 
dicussion has*been rather narrow. We need to stretch our 
minds a little and examine the process by which we once made 
the shift, from feudalism, through mercantile capitalism, to 
this present secular civilisation and to its ideologies and 
institutions. Our secular civilisation has developed two main 
types of economies, the urban-industrial marxist and the 
urban-industrial capitalist, both creations of the 20th 
century. 

The two types of economies are both heavily dependent on 
two sets of institutions: on modern science/technology as the 
major force of production on the one hand, and on the secular 
principle and polity as the main mode of social control on 
the other. The shift in East Asia to which Fukuyama and 
colleagues are drawing our attention fails to deal radically 
with either of these primary sets of realities. And to that 
extent thev fail to deal with the problem on our hands - 
inducing the right kind of civilisation shift needed to save 
humanity from self-destruction. 

Intellectuals in Asia. having been largely formed and 
trained in the culture and educational system of the global 
urban-industrial. secular. scientific-technological civi1i- 
sation. seem hardly able to question radically or transcend 
fundamentally their dogmatic faith in science-technology and 
in the secular principle and polity. The present speaker for 
one carries a deep conviction that without such radical ques¬ 
tioning of these two dogmas, the needed civilisation shift 
cannot occur. Any discussion on 'Absolute Values and Science” 
cannot make significant progress without a prior discussion 
on the philosophical and conceptual underpinnings of both the 
secular principle and science/technology. This is the point 
which I want to elaborate here, so that further work can be 
done by a group with much more competence and knowledge than 
I can by mvself hope to bring to bear on the subject.. 



I am particularly grateful therefore for the presence 
here of my two distinguished fellow speakers, the outstanding 
physical scientist Dr. Alvin Weinberg. Distinguished Fellow 
of the Institute For Energy Analysis in Oak Ridge and the 
equally world renowned social scientist Dr. Alexander King. 
Chairman of the International Federation of Institutes for 
Advanced Study, as also of the other creative scientists and 
thinkers present at this Nineteenth International Conference 
for the Unity of the Sciences, in Seoul. Korea. I am grateful 
for the privilege of addressing such a distinguished inter¬ 
national. inter-disciplinary audience, and will be even more 
grateful later, for your wise and honest comments and for 
your kind critique of what I say here. 

****** 


I. SCIENCE AND THE SECULAR - MUTUALLY REINFORCING 

In our civilisation the secular principle and the 
methodology of science are not only dependent on each other, 
but also mutually reinforcing in a strong way. 

The secular principle seeks, though with very limited 
success, to keep the public realm free from all religious 
considerations and influences. 

Modern science too finds religion or God irrelevant to 
its pursuit. Truth can be discerned or discovered by a method 
that is totally independent of such extraneous hypotheses 
related to God or religion or Transcendence, it believes. 
God. religion or transcendence makes sense only when subjec¬ 
ted to investigation by the method of science. 

Both the secular principle and modern science want to 
limit our concern to the world open to our senses (and open 
to our scientific instruments which are after all extensions 
of our senses), and to no other world. 

Without the phenomenal achievements of modern science- 
technology which today far outshine the present demonstrable 
powers of religion, the secular principle could not have 
attained the prestige it today has. The origins of modern 
science can be traced back to a western Christian civilisa¬ 
tion or to a Deist version of it: but certainly the progress 
made by science in the last two centuries was accelerated by 
freedom from religious control and liberation from conscious¬ 
ly held religious presuppositions. 


The development of the secular principle in political 
economy, in the knowledge-acquiring process and in public 



life and the propress of sc inline technology in the production 
process, have pone hand in hand, mutuallv reinforcing each 
other, not only in Europe, but also in other climes and 
cultures. 


II. THE SECULAR PRINCIPLE 

The secular principle does not confine itself to the 
separation of Church and State or Religion and Politics. We 
need to look at it in at least three of its primary dimen¬ 
sions: in healing, in public education, and in the political 
economy. And in all three areas, our civilisation appears to 
be in big trouble. 

1. Healing 

Healing, ( in almost all pre-secular systems, has been 
integrally related to religion. As Dr. Andrew Weil. Professor 
at the University of Arizona College of Medicine, puts it in 
his award-winning book on Health and Healing (revised and 
updated edition. Houghton Mifflin. Boston. 1988): 

The link between the holy and the healthv is the common 
ground of religion and medicine. In manv cultures the two 
have never been separate, (p. 43) 

In the western culture too. the two had been held together, 
from ancient times. In the Greek culture of old. healers and 
patients alike offered sacrfices to Asklepios. the patron god 
of healing. Healing took place in the Asklepeion. within a 
temple ritual. 

In modern medicine the holy and the healing system were 
torn apart from each other through the ’scientific” secular 
principle. This has led to further distortions in healing 
like the separation of body and mind (failure to recognise 
the psycho-somatic cause and cure of all disease), the 
treatment of the body as a machine with detachable and 
replaceable parts, the excessive reliance on chemicals and 
antibiotics for repairing the body, insufficient attention to 
the body’s own healing power, and to the roles in healing of 
faith and prayer as well as a community, and so on. 

There are already significant trends in the direction of 
alternative systems of healing and of holistic healing, but 
the basic rupture between healing and the holv gets but scant 
attention from scientific researchers. No doubt the achieve¬ 
ments of modern medicine are impressive: hut its drawbacks 
and dangers are also becoming increasingly obvious with everv 
passing dav. 



Ultimately we need nothing short of a comprehensive. 
radical and adequately effective revision of the whole 
healing system. And this can be done onlv by examining the 
unscientific secular principle at the bottom of modern 
scientific medicine. Nothing in modern science can iustifv 
the secular assumption that the world open to our senses is 
all there is. And in the realm of healing, people are lust 
beginning to realise the falseness of the secular principle. 

It is not totally impossible that the faint glimmers of 
what is needed in a new civilisation will first show up in 
the realm of healing and health, which, as the enlightened 
public has begun to recognize, has been secularised to our 
detriment. The State in many cases now licenses only secular 
systems as "approved''. The necessary research for moving in 
the direction of holistic healing is now done not by the 
State, but by private individuals and groups. State systems 
of medical training and licensing are still in the hands of 
diehard dogmatists of the old secular variety. Not only is 
the State itself secular, but it infringes on the fundamental 
rights of citizens by imposing a secular system of healing on 
them. This is neither morally right nor legally Justifiable, 
if morality and law have anything to do with the welfare of 
human society and civilisation. 

The shift needed is both in the secular principle and 
in the discipline of medical science. including medical 
training, licensing and institutional practice. A basic 
shift in the healing system may make the advance to the 
needed civilisation shift a little easier. There is a lot of 
possibility here for individual and group pioneering by both 
medical and social scientists, as well as by the general 
public. 

2. Education 

There is a lot of talk these days about the need for 
"value education" in schools and in other institutions of 
learning. One often hears the insensitive and largely 
unreflected comment that our education systems fail to 
produce morally responsible persons. This certainly can not 
be true, for if no educated person were morally responsible, 
society would have disintegrated long ago. 

Schools cannot bear the whole responsibility for crea¬ 
ting an alert moral consciousness in a society. The morality 
which politicians, members of the business community, profes¬ 
sionals and others actually practise has a lot more to do 
with galvanizing or dissipating the moral fibre of a society. 

Having stated that, one should nevertheless not mini¬ 
mize the powerful role the school, the university and other 



institutions of learning and training pLay in the development, 
of a civilisation. These institutions are the holders, makers 
and transmitters of culture from one generation to the other. 
In one sense the school is one of the specificities of being 
human. Animals and birds do not seem to run training institu¬ 
tions and schools for transmitting what the collectivity 
knows. Our human fledglings when born seem to be itie most 
helpless of all species within the range of our knowledge. 
Newborn humans, unlike other animals, need an extended period 
of care, tutelage, and training before they can begin to fend 
for themselves. As the civilisational heritage grows in 
volume, the period of tutelage and parental dependence also 
seems to grow longer, since there is so much more knowledge 
and skills to be transmitted from generation to generation. 

Certainly it is this period of tutelage that lavs the 
foundations,of the human person's perception of reality and 
provides the range and scale for the choice of values to be 
pursued in life. The school may not be the whole of that 
tutelage and training programme, but does constitute a verv 
substantial part of it. 

But can "values” be taught in school, like history or 
botany? And how does one get agreement, on what values should 
be taught in a pluralistic society? Obviously there are no 
simple answers to either of these two questions. Of course 
there are acknowledged values like human freedom and dignity, 
integrity and responsibility, which cannot be questioned bv 
anyone. But would talking about these values in class carry 
you anvwhere? 

The important thing is not what values we talk about, 
but what values are embodied in the educational system 
itself. 

Most people come to educational institutions in order to 
raise their earning capacity and to rise in the social 
ladder. In a country like India, the. official line is that 
"education is investment" - the embodied value for the 
government is to put in some monev into education in order to 
get more out of it in terms of production. from the personal 
point of view if a university degree is a means of raising 
one's earning power. then the least effort bv which that 
degree is obtained would be the best deal. In other words 
education is no longer a value in itself, whether in the 
school or in the university. For governments as well as for 
people it is only a means to a higher end or value, namelv 
monev. 

Our educational systems have become largely ancillary to 
the urban-industrial. scientific-technological. managerial 
product i on machinerv: educationaI systems and institut ions 



are forced to prostitute themselves to serve the interests of 
the production system. hv concepts like education as 
investment'’ and " iob-oriented education*. And of course, 
prayer, religion and God have been banished from the school 
by public decree in many countries. 

The consequence is that children get the general impres¬ 
sion that prayer, religion and God are but marginal. If thev 
were central they would have been so manifest in the school 
where all important knowledge is supposed to be imparted. 

School, as we have said. is only one of the formative 
forces in shaping consciousness. Traditionally the two other 
educational forces have been the family and the social 
culture. But family worship, traditionally very powerful in 
shaping humans, is becoming more and more difficult to 
practise in the, urban industrial society. And culture, which 
traditionally had been pervasively religious, undergoes heavy 
secularisation in our societies. Children (or parents, for 
that matter), do not attend temple festivals or participate 
in religious rituals on any regular basis. Social gatherings 
become more and more secularised. 

Religious education, such as is sponsored by religious 
institutions, becomes increasingly marginal in relation to 
the secular school where the child spends most of its time. 
Such religious education as exists has become largely acade¬ 
mic or intellectual in method and content, and fails to make 
lasting impressions on children. 

The formative or educational systems thus constitute a 
mighty secularising and alienating force. This is a major 
factor corroding our civilisation, and the adding of a 
little "value education" to a secular system is unlikely to 
be adequate or effective. Reshaping the school and the 
university, the family and the social culture, rescuing them 
from the tyranny of the secular principle, seems absolutely 
necessary for shaping new and more sane civilisations. 

Again it will be unrealistic to expect the State to do 
all the pioneering at this point. The business community, the 
religious leadership, and the general public have all key 
roles here in setting patterns and creating models. 


3. The Political Economy 

The modern democratic state is a creation of the West 
and bears the marks of its history. The development of Papal 
power over the European states in the eleventh century seems 
a unique phenomenon in history, which has radically affected 
the shape of the modern secular state. In 1075. Pope Gregory 
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VII (ca 1021-1085, canonized as saint by Homan Catholic 
Church. 1606). in an attempt to reform the church caught up 
in the power politics of European feudal lords, asserted his 
power over emperor and princes, through his work on Dictates 
of the Pope. The Pope "mav depose emperors : the Pope is 

the only one whose feet are to be kissed bv ail princes’. 

The system of papal control over princes was thus 
developed in Europe in the ensuing centuries: the Church laid 
claims to one third of the total land of Europe. Religious 
authority thus acquired civil as well as economic power, and 
also added military power, something quite unique in historv. 
it seems. 

After the Protestant Reformation or Revolt of the 16th 
century. Protestant princes refused to acknowledge this papal 
power. As Protestant and Catholic States began warring each 
other (Thirty Years’ War. 1618-1648), the Peace of Westphalia 
was concluded in 1648. This treaty, the foundation of the 
pre-modern European State, affirmed the principle that the 
people of each state would follow the religion of their 
prince, whether Catholic or Protestant (cuts regio eiua 
rellglo). It seems the drafters of this treatv were the first 
to use the word "secularisation” in the sense of converting 
church property into public property. 

The "secular state" as we now know it came into being as 
the result of a revolt against the cuius regio eius rellglo 
principle: this principle was found to be incompatible with 
the rising individualism of the 18th century bourgeoisie 
since it denied the individual citizen the right to embrace a 
religion other than that of his Prince. The so-called "sepa¬ 
ration of church and state” thus banished religion from the 
public realm to that of private choice. 

But religion is by nature public. There is no such thing 
as a private religion, though some religions can be secretly 
practised, but alwavs in groups. Religion cannot be indivi¬ 
dual. though some individuals trv to create one's own private 
religion by serving oneself according to one's own taste from 
the cafeteria of the world’s religions, each of which is 
public in itself. 

The end result is twofold. On the one hand religion, 
even after legislative action to separate religion and 
politics, continues to plav a major and often detrimental 
role in politics. We can see manv concrete Instances of this 
today: the moral majority in America. the MiddJe East 
problem, or the Irish question in Great Britain, the Hindu- 
Muslim-Sikh problem in India. The consequence of the Secular 
Principle: religion's role t.odav in politics has become 
largely negative and destructive. Where it is used for vote- 



getting, it becomes a lamentable corruption of religion. 


On the other hand, religion, driven away from the public 
realm to the marginal regions, develops its own complexes. 
Denied its legitimate role in public life, it turns inward 
and becomes narrow minded and fanatical . It. develops a paral¬ 
lel authority stucture and institutional power in conflict 
with other religious authority structures and sometimes even 
confronting the governmental authority structure itself. Its 
teaching becomes insular and unrelated to public life and the 
academy. Instead of being concerned with the whole of 
humanity, it becomes parochial and fights for the special 
privileges of its own followers. 

Meanwhile the State and its institutions, deprived of 
all spiritual guidance, can only mediate within the clash of 
group interests and resist or respond to pressure of powerful 
influence groups: it thus has very little energy left to look 
after the interests of the general public. There develops the 
modern political game, in which anything goes so long as some 
desired results are achieved. Governments keep vital infor¬ 
mation away from the public, give them false ideas as to what 
the real dangers are. create artificial enemies, and tax the 
citizen unjustly in order to pay for the comforts and 
privileges of a few officials and politicians. In the name 
of rationality and the secular principle the most evil forces 
gain power in the political economy. Justice withers away, 
integrity gradually disappears, human relations are governed 
by the crassest of motivations, morality disintegrates, peace 
fails to appear and the life environment becomes foul and 
life-destroying. 

All in the name of the Secular Principle. Humanity 
suffers ill health, bad education and dehumanising social 
institutions. 


Ill THE QUESTION OF VALUES SO-CALLED 

"Value" as a moral word Is a comparative newcomer to the 
western languages. It was taken over, largely bv phenomenolo- 
gist philosophers, from the economic theory of the 19th 
century. Adam Smith, David Ricardo and John Stuart Mill, 
among many others, were battling each other on the question 
of the source of value in the commodity market.Some preferred 
the labour theory of value which Marx later unthinkingly 
accepted, while others argued for cost of production or 
utility as the main determinant of value. Non-marxist western 
economists largely gave up the effort to define value and 
preferred to talk of "price" rather than "value". 

In philosophy, Plato and Aristotle never talked about 
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"value”: they preferred to talk of "virtue". It was only the 
Neo-Kantians of the late 19th and the Phenomenologists of 
early 20th century Germanv who began developing 'value” as a 
semi-moral concept. R.H. Lotze (1817-1881) and Albrecht 
Ritschl (1822-1889). both Neo-Kantians teaching at Goettingen 
made the term value or Wert popular in Germany. Kant had 
proscribed the right of entry for Pure Reason to the realm of 
taste and value. The Neo-Kantians had to clarify the 
principles by which Practical Reason and Judgment dealt with 
value or the good expressed in moralitv and aesthetics.. 
Lotze 1 s Mlkrokosaos (1864) laid the foundation, on which 
others like C. Von Ehrenfels (System der Werttheorie, 1897- 
98). H. Muensterberg (Philosophie der Werte, 1908) built. 
Comprehensive studies of this development can be found in W. 
Stern, Wertphilosophie , 1924. N. Hartmann. Ethik, 1926. 0. 
Kraus, Die Werttheorien, Geschichte und Kritik, 1937. and 
also in C. Bougie’, L’Evolution des valeurs, 1922. as well as 
in R.B. Perry. General Theory of Value, 1926. 

In English. H. Muensterberg’s The Eternal Values, and 
W.M.Urban’s Valuation, Its Nature and Laws both appeared in 
1909. With Nietzsche's programme for "the transvaluation of 
all values", the concept of value gained prominence in 
western thought. 

In German and French philosophy, the Phenomenologists 
found that the "innate ideas" (noemata) latent in the human 
consciousness included not only mental objects. but also 
mental values. Max Scheler gave us a phenomenology of values 

in his Der Formalismus in der Ethik und die materiale 
Wertethik, 1913-16. Alexis Meinong developed this in his Zur 

Grundlegung der allgemelnen Werttheorie, 1923 . 

In the philosophy of science the neat distinction 
between "fact" and "value" began to come into prominence, 
science (or Pure Reason, according to the Kantians and Neo- 
Kantians) being concerned onlv with fact and not with value. 
Value, for Meinong. was a function of desire, not of knowing. 
Others (pragmatists) spoke of value as' that which would give 
satisfaction. Brand Blanshard would add satisfaction and 
fulfilment. The Language Analysts staved awav from giving anv 
precise definition of value, but characteristically examined 
the circumstances leading to people making value iudgments. 
They also told us that ’the Good" Is not the central concept 
in "value", but rather "the ought", which they dogmatically 
asserted, could never be derived from an "is”. 

Science could not. bv Its verv nature, deal with value. 
And since science somehow occupied the centre-stage of the 
theatre of learning in the west, value had no place either in 
the academy or in the school curriculum. Every attempt to get 
in by the window has proved unsuccessful. And those who think 



that science must always have the last word, will have to be 
satisfied with the judgment that while science can clarify 
some of the details of the circumstances in which moral 
issues arise, it itself shall not give any judgment as to 
what ought and what ought not to be. 

The great cleavage between fact and value is a central 
feature of modern western civilisation. If we try to concede 
the legitimacy of that cleavage, and then seek to bring in 
values edgewise into a realm dominated by science, we are 
likely to face more and more frustration. The great cleavage 
is one of the creations of the "secular principle" and 
"presupposition-free modern science". 


CONCLUSION 


There is one enormous reality distortion at the bottom 
of both the secular principle and the false claim of science 
to be pure and presuppositionless. It is the facile, adoles¬ 
cent, unthinking, and unscientific elimination of the Source 
and Ground of all Being from the understanding of existents. 
It stems from the mistaken central principle of the European 
Enlightenment about humanity having attained its mundlgkelt 
or maturity or adulthood, so that it, i.e. humanity, particu¬ 
larly the "enlightened" segment of it, can now proceed to 
take over the world through modern science/technology and the 
new secular political economy, without so much as a "by your 
leave" to its Creator and Sustainer. We should wonder whether 
"parricide" (killing of the father) is at the root of modern 
secular civilisation. Are we guilty of at least having 
attempted to kill our Father (God) in order to come into the 
inheritance of God's world and to assert our adulthood and 
lordship over it? 

Allowing the Source and Ground of Being to take its 
proper place at the beginning, at the end and at the centre 
of all understanding and all action and all creativity is an 
arduous task indeed. It calls for repentance on the part of 
those who have been guilty of hubris in the past. It calls 
for a new faith which makes us realise that the world is not 
our property, but belongs to God and depends on him for its 
existence as well as its welfare. This means we do not put 
our trust in our science and technology, or in our reason, 
but in God and his great goodness and mercy. Normally humans 
prefer to trust in themselves and not to depend on God. Our 
civilisation embodies that human attitude of rebellion and 
unbelief. 


It calls for wisdom in bringing in symbols of the 



Transcendent from all religions into the heart of culture, 
political economy, education and healing. without thereby 
paving the way for a new domination of society bv religious 
leadership. 

One way to prevent a new domination of society by the 
clergy is to make sure that whatever role religion is now 
assigned, that role is not given to any one single religion. 

I think it is not for nothing that God allows many religions 
to flourish today. In a monoreligious culture there is no wav 
to keep the clergy from dominating and misusing their powers. 
The multi-religious context will teach the leadership of the 
various religions to be more understanding and respectful 
toward each other and to learn from each other. 

The context should be genuinely multi-religious; it 
should grant full freedom for those who prefer to adhere to 
secularism as their religion (for it is only by an act of 
faith that one can adhere to secularism): there is no reason 
for the clergy or the priestly class alone to represent the 
religions in policy-making. There is often more religious 
commitment as well as competence in the laity than in the 
clergy. 

It is at this point that I would like to stress the 
potential creative role of women and younger people in the 
renewal of religon as well as of society. Personally I would 
like to see proportionate and balanced representation of men 
and women, older and younger people, articulate and creative 
children, voices of the underprivileged and the marginalised, 
intellectuals, experts and ordinary people, all participating 
in the reflective process and in the creative work of the 
pioneering institutions. The presence of the secularist can 
always be helpful in challenging any of the too facile asser¬ 
tions likely to be made by representatives of religions, and 
also in counteracting the large scale ignorance of the clergy 
in many fields. 

Yes. it is the participation of all the religions and 
secular people in democratic policy-making that we are 
talking about. It is new genuinely democratic constitutions 
for all nations and trans-national entities in which religion 
has its proper place that we are recommending. ft is new 
sets of non-secular as well as secular medical, educational 
and civic institutions that we are envisaging. This will 
also mean that no religion would be allowed to monopolize the 
culture of a nation. The dominant religion, whether it. he 
Christian. Muslim. Hindu. Buddhist or whatever, will have to 
recognise other religions as equal partners and give them 
full democratic freedom to function. 


In such a context, there will be no artificial separation 
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not. only of religion and noli Mrs. hot also of fart and 
value. Science will do its iob according to its competence: 
society needs proper science and properIv human technology: 
but the school and the academy wiJ i no longer be under the 
dictate of science and the secular principle. The context of 
culture will be multi-religious and not secular. The varied 
religions will themselves learn to create institutions which 
will promote the better, the more pro-human, side of all the 
religions and regulate the religions from straving into anti- 
human pursuits and activities. 

The above is only an indication of the direction. Its 
worth and feasibility should be explored by you scientists, 
along with other people of goodwill. including religious 
thinkers and leaders. The first step would be to convoke a 
meeting of scientists and other savants including religious 
thinkers, to reflect on this possibility of a new multi- 
religious foundation for civilisation and its institutions. 


The coming civilisation shift seems inevitable, for the 
present one has proved unviable. Which wav it will s'hift: will 
be partlv the doing of history, which still has manv sur¬ 
prises in store for us. and partlv related to our own wise 
planning and preparing. It is to that wise and informed 
planning, preparing and pioneering that 1 beg to invite you. 
wise men and women of the world, if von are genuinely 
concerned about the unity of the world on the foundation of 
enduring values. 



As far as history has recorded, human civilizations were first established at 
the site of the three great river valleys—the Nile, the Tigris-Euphrates, and the Indus. 

What is not always remembered is that these three civilizations were in contact with and 
influenced one another. 

The Mesopotamian civilization included Ashur (later known as Assyria), as well as 
Akkad and Sumer (the two together were later called Babylonia). In the north, human 
settlements began in the seventh millennium BC and in the south in the sixth, but it is 
only around 3500 BC that something like civilization emerges—with magnificent 
sculpture and architecture, well-planned cities, and irrigation systems. At that time the 
three river valley civilizations were apparently in touch with one another. 

A significant factor contributing to the prosperity of the flourishing Mesopotamian 
civilization was that the cities of Babylonia lay on the major overland route from the 
Mediterranean (including Egypt) to Iran and India. The Akkadian rulers policed this road: 
it was the channel through which the three river valley civilizations met and had mutual 
concourse. Sargon of Akkad (circa 2334-2279 BC) and Hammurabi of Babylon 
(circa 1792-1750 BC), famous for his code of laws, were equally in touch with the Indus 
Valley Civilization to the east and with the Pharaonic civilization to the south. India has 
forgotten how much of its knowledge of mathematics and astronomy it owes to this 
Mesopotamian civilization with which it was in frequent contact. 

Tiglath-pileser III (827-745 BC) and his successors functioned as rulers of Assyria as 
well as Babylon. They maintained contact with both the Indian and the Egyptian 
civilizations. Nineveh, the capital of Assyria—then the great cultural centre of the 
world—could be compared to Alexandria which came into prominence four or five 
centuries later. Its library was enormous and world famous until it was destroyed in the 
seventh century BC. Astronomy, mathematics, the science of agriculture, as well as myths 
and legends were freely exchanged among the three civilizations. Information regarding 
specific contacts between Egypt and India may not be available, but there can be little 
doubt that the three civilizations interacted with one another. In the language of Arnold 
Toynbee, 1 the Mesopotamian valley was a “roundabout” for civilizations “where traffic 
coming in from any point of the compass could be switched to any other point of the 
compass in any number of alternative combinations”. 

Though the Assyrians occupied Egypt in 671 BC, centuries earlier it was the Egyptian 
Pharaoh Thutmose I (1525-1495 BC) who entered Mesopotamia while driving out the 
Hyksos from Egypt. Thutmose III (1490-1436 BC) had also carried his campaigns right 
into the land of the rivers of Mesopotamia. During war or peace, contacts between 
Mesopotamia and Egypt were chiefly cultural, while the links between India and 
Mesopotamia were mostly in the sphere of trade and the exchange of knowledge. It was 
through the Mesopotamian “roundabout” that Egypt and India freely gave to and Figure 
received from each other. 

Herodotus states that the Persian Emperor Darius (sixth century BC), before invading 
India, sent Skylax the Maryandian on a voyage of discovery down the Indus. His 
thirty-month voyage took him from Kaspatyras down the river to its mouth and then on 
to the Indian Ocean and the Red Sea. Skylax visited Africa, Asia, and Europe by sea. A 
Greek work, purporting to be by Skylax, has been dated to the time of King Philip of 
Macedonia (fourth century BC). 

The Persians became very powerful and circa 500 BC, their empire enveloped parts 
of India as well as Egypt. In India the Magadhan kingdom of Bimbisara and Ajatsatru was 
expanding, and contacts with Babylonians and Greeks, as well as with Persians and 
Bactrians, were becoming quite common. Both Egypt and India were heavily influenced 
by Persian culture during the sixth and fifth centuries BC and in 343 BC the Nile became 



a part of the Persian empire. There is no reason to believe that these two parts of the wide 
Persian empire had no dealings with each other. 


ALEXANDRIA: METROPOLIS OF THE WORLD 

Alexander, the Macedonian conqueror of the Persian empire, wittingly or unwittingly 
acted as a great force in the merging of the five cultures: the Aegean, the Persian 
Mesopotamian), the Jewish, the Indian, and the Egyptian. And one of the great 
nelting-pots for these five cultures was the city which Alexander founded in 331 BC on 
he delta of the Nile, and which Ptolemy Soter (circa 367-285 BC) — friend and general 
>f Alexander and the Macedonian satrap of Egypt from 323-285 BC — built after 
Mexander’s death. It is most superficial to think of Alexandria primarily as a Hellenic city 
kVith a Greek culture. There were no contemporary' old-world civilizations that did not 
day their role in that great city. 

Soon after its founding, Alexandria, the marvel of the Middle Easts-became the centre 
)f world culture. At some distance from the interior of the city was the famous harbour 
ind the well-known Pharos (lighthouse). The city itself was in three sectors, the Egyptian 
sector Rhakotis to the west, the Jewish sector to the east, and the Greek and official sector 
:alled Brucheion, in the middle. The museum (university) and the library provided 




1. The gold mask of Tutankhamen inlaid with cornelian, lapis lazuli, and obsidian. While cornelian was 
of Egyptian origin, the other semiprecious gemstones were probably of Indian import. XVIII Dynasty. Circa 
fourteenth century BC. Collection : Egyptian Museum. Cairo. Copyright: Organisation of Egyptian Antiquities. 
Photograph: Moustapha Abdel Maqsoud, courtesy Indian Council for Cultural Relations. 

2ci, b. Late Roman copper coin (see inset for actual size of coin). Vaigai River bed. Madurai. 

Tamil Nadu. AD 395-400. Collection : R. Krishnamurthy. Photographs : R. Krishnamurthy. 

2a. Emperor (obverse). 

2b. Emperor holding a spear in the right hand and resting left on shield (reverse). 







sources for knowledge which the whole world sought. At least a hundred research 
scholars from all over the world carried on work in the humanities and the sciences. Were 
some of them Indians? Did the library in Alexandria have some Indian manuscripts? 
ures 2-4 The Ptolemaic and Roman rulers were not merely patrons of culture; some of them 
rose to the pinnacle of scholarship themselves. Claudius Ptolemaeus (AD 151), known 
as Ptolemy, wrote the thirteen books of He Mathematike Suntaxis (The Mathematical 
Collection) which became the basis of cosmology, astronomy, and the calendar for all 
civilized nations for centuries till Copernicus presented his theories. Ptolemy was the 
Great Astronomer (ho megas astronomos), and it was his work that the ninth-century 
Arab astronomers adopted as the megiste or al-megist (the greatest). The last Ptolemaic 
ruler was Cleopatra, who virtually handed over Egypt to the Romans, circa 30 BC. These 
scholarly works of Alexandrian astronomers and mathematicians must have eventually 
found their way to India. 

As far as cosmopolitan culture was concerned, Alexandria was way ahead of Rome 
and Athens. To Alexandria the Brahmins (if they travelled at all) and the Buddhist monks 
came in search of knowledge as well as to impart treasures of knowledge from their 
country. There were great teachers—whether Indian or at least in part influenced by 
Indian thought—such as Ammonius Saccas and Plotinus, who shaped the world culture 
of the time. The theories of Pythagoras and Plato, the Stoics and the Skeptics, Aristotle 
and the Neoplatonists, Christians, Jews, Gnostics, and the followers of mystery religions, 
flourished side by side and the streams influenced one another. It is from this milieu that 
the fountain of knowledge sprang, and from which all — Indians and Egyptians, Romans 
and Greeks, Persians and Arabs — drank to their hearts’ content. 

It is interesting to consider some of these great personalities who either lived in 
Alexandria or influenced it, and see how wide their own cultural contacts ranged. Plato 
himself went to Egypt before establishing his Academy around 387 BC when Alexandria 
had not yet been founded. What Plato knew of India and China is not known, but there 
was no knowledge or knowledgeable person that Plato ignored. To take the instance of 
Pythagoras of Samos (sixth century BC): he travelled extensively in the East and in Egypt 
before settling down to teach at Matapontum in southern Italy. It has been said that he 
received most of his basic ideas from India, including that of metempsychosis, or 
transmigration. Without Pythagoras there would be no Plato and, subsequently, no 
Western tradition. 

There were several Pythagorean communities in Egypt as early as the fifth century 
BC. The best known are the Therapeutai or the community of strict Jewish ascetics who, 
according to Philo’s de Vita Contemplativa, seem to have followed a rule that was a blend 
of Pythagoras and Plato, Buddha and Moses. Eusebius, a church historian, thought they 
were Christian sects; they were in fact the product of Alexandrian Judaism in vital 
interaction with Pythagoras. 

Who, indeed, was Pythagoras, the great contemporary of Buddha? Is the parallelism 
between Pythagorean insistence on disciplined communities and the discipline, or 
vinaya, of the Buddhist Sanghas a pure coincidence in India? Is there any substance to 
the fanciful etymology of his name that it is Puttha (Buddha in Pali or Prakrit) of the Agora 
(assembly or market-place)? Was Ammonius Saccas, the teacher of Plotinus and Origen, 
really a disciple of Buddha whose name is a Greek version of “Muni Sakya”—a strange 
combination of Jain and Buddhist titles? 

In any case, the teachings of the Neoplatonists and Neo-Pythagoreans in Alexandria 
have a strong Indian colouring. Western thinkers stoutly deny the connections: one 
reason may be sheer reluctance to concede that the roots of Western civilization owe 
anything to India. 



This much is known — Ammonius Saccas taught both Plotinus and Origen that true 
wisdom came from the Hast, specifically, India. Plotinus’ biographer Porphyry the Syrian 
las indicated clearly that Plotinus went from teacher to teacher until he found Ammonius 
Saccas. Ammonius told his disciples that they should go to India. Plotinus tried. but did 
rot get much beyond Persia. The Indian element in Alexandria's spiritual culture may 
lave come from many different sources. 

One is aware that Ammonius told his disciples not to talk about their teacher at 
ill , 2 extracting a promise from his students to that effect. This was what authentic Indian 
spiritual teachers also would have done. Had Ammonius travelled to India? 



T Marble portrait of Emperor Augustus (30 BC-AD la). Collection : Greco-Roman Museum. Alexandria. 
Copyright: Organisation of Egyptian Antiquities. Photograph: Moustapha Abdel Maqsoud. courtesy Indian 
Council for Cultural Relations. 





4a. b. Roman coin of Severus. Silver. Collodion j National Museum, New Delhi, Photographs : courtesy 
National Museum. New Delhi. 

4a. Diademed bust (obverse). 

lb. Deity (reverse). 









It is known that the Neo-Pythagorean sage and miracle worker Apollonius of Tyana 
(first century AD?), according to Flavius Philostratus who wrote his biography around 
AD 220, 3 had extensive conversations with visiting Indian sages and also travelled to India. 

Also revealed is the fact that Bardaisanes (AD 154-222), the heretical (Gnostic?) 
Syrian hymn writer of Edessa who was very influential in Alexandria later, met sages and 
ambassadors from India who came to the court of Elagabalus. 4 Eusebius, 5 recounts the 
anecdote of a conversation between Socrates and a team of Indian sages. Such contacts 
among Greeks and Indians seem to have been much more common than is supposed. 

The Buddhist and Brahmin travellers who came to Alexandria never seemed to have 
settled there; they must have gone back to their land. Though there are no records of their 
conversations with their people at home they must have transmitted to them some of the 
ideas they had imbibed in Alexandria. Indian culture was vibrant during the first few 
centuries of the Christian Era. Perhaps Alexandrian, particularly the Neo-Pythagorean and 
Neoplatonist concepts, served as a contributory factor and astronomical and 
mathematical ideas may have filtered into Indian culture. 

Alexandria cannot be regarded as purely Egyptian or purely Hellenic. It was a 
cosmopolitan centre where traders from all parts of the world, from countries along the 
Mediterranean Sea and the Indian Ocean, met and exchanged goods and ideas. The 
Alexandrians sailed to different shores and travelled to different lands bringing the 
wonders of the world to their city. It was a cosmopolitan culture fed by many streams 
from all over the world — including India. 

If Toynbee is to be believed, civilizations sometimes absorb many ideas and then go 
into hibernation. Centuries later, they come back to life, with the dormant ideas presented 
in a new potent form. Both the Indian and Egyptian civilizations have absorbed a vast 
array of ideas and cultures: at the moment they seem to be hibernating. Are they ready 
to be re-explored? 

NOTES 

1. A,J. Toynbee, A Study of History, vol. 2, abridged edition, Dell, New York, 1965/1971, p. 164. 

2. Porphyry, Vita Plotini, 3. 

3. F.C. Conybeare, ed., Vita Apollonji, 2 vols., Loeb Classical Library, 1912. 

4. Porphyry, de Abstinentia, iv, 17. 

5. Praeparatio Evangelica, xi. 3.28. 
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